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The document consists of a copv of the article "The 
Autism Altitude scale for Teachers" by J^Diiey,etai.r sd 
aaidelines for using alternative versus combined forms of the Satism 
A^*itude^cale for Teachers rAAST),_a'>d a copy of the scale with a 
*^eacher ? nformatior. questionnaire. It is pointed out that the AAST is 
useful for assessina the brevailihg. attitudes in t school or to 
evaluate attitude chancre as a function of inserviqe trainicig or other 
^nfervert^ on. Development of the scale is reviewedr and normative 
data are presented. Guidelines are of f ereS f or using the AAST for 
acees^lna aroups' attitudes o^ a one time only basis, for assessing 
chancre ir a aroup oyer timer for assessina change both between groups 
a* ^he same time and within a single arou-p at different times, and 
for as?essina changes in atti ''•tides over an extended period of timei 
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^ The enclosed packet of information contains: 

ttJ i. A copy of the article: The Autism Attitude Scale for Teacht-? ; 

Exceptional Childreir . 1981 , 41, 371-372. 

2. Suggested Guidelines foP Using Alternate Versus Combined Forms oi 
the AAST. 

3. The scale with a "Teacher Information Questionnaire" attached. 



Most users of the scale will wish to have some information about thoie --mo 
fill it oat The "Teacher Infonnation Questionnaire" is the format that we 
have used to gather information, but you may wish to alter it for your purposes 
The numbers on the right margin are to allow the information to be keypunched 
directly from these forms. Again, you may prefer another system. 



because we do not wish 
;r to administer it 



The scale is titled "Belief Scale" on this form, 
the replies to be influenced by the title. Thus, we 
with that rather neutral title. 

The scale can be administered in two, seven-item forms or one, J4-1tem 
form. Related issues are covered in the enclosed, "Suggested Guidelines for 
Using Alternate Versus ebmbihed Forms of the AAST". 
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We would very much like to share information with others 

scale. We have found it to be convenient and reliable. The mean 
earh item and the correlations of alternate forms (based on the initial 
administration to 95 regular education teachers) are below. 
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Mean Scbrl 
Form A 



3.86 
2.38 

2:73 

3.51 
2.66 
3.27 
2.48 

20.89 



Form B 
3.96 
2.23 
2.67 
3.73 
2.52 
3.32 
2.42 



20:89 



Correlation 



.62 
.75 
.52 
.64 
.63 
.59 
.64 



.84 



MATERIAL HAS BEfcN 




Suggestions for Admjhistratibji of the 



Autism Attitude Scale for Teachers 



We have also administered the scale to other groups, such as special 
class teachers of autistic children arid special class teachers of other 
handicapped children.. If you use the. seal e_ahd would like to compare your 
data to the scores of these groups, please let us know.. We would like to 
know about your findings in order to determine the settings in which the 
scale appears to be valid or invalid. Gf course, we would be pleased to 
share our current and future findings with you as well. 



SCORING INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
AUTISM ATTITUDE SCALE FOR TEACHERS 



A total score on the Autism Attitude Scale for Teachers (AAST) is 
computed by summing the scores oh the individual items. Note, however, 
that some items are worded positively (i .e. , strong agreement with the 
item refl ects a positive attitude) while others are worded negatively. 
This must be taken into consideration before computing a total score. 
All items must be converted. to a positive score for a positive attitude 
by reverse-scoring negatively worded items. The first, second, fourth, 
sixth and seventh items of Form A and the corresponding items of Form B 
are negatively worded and thus should be reverse-scored. Reverse scoring 
can be accomplished by subtracting the obtained item score from 6. Thus, 
ah item originally scored 5 is_converted to 1, an item originally scored 
4 is converted to a 2, and so forth. 

After the appropriate items have been reverse-scored, a total score 
is computed as a simple sum of individual item scores. Using this system, 
higher scores reflect more positive attitudes. 
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Autism icale 

The Autism Attitude Scale for Teachers 

As more developmental ly disabled children enter the educational 
mainstream, there will be increased contact between them and general 
education teachers. Educators not specifically trained to work with 
exceptional children view the inclusion of such children in general 
educational settings with a variety of reactions ranging from enthusiasm 
to apprehension to hostility. Autism seems jDarticularly likely -o evoke 
divi^rse, and possibly negative, attitudes. Because the disorder Is rela- 
tively rare (Lotter* 1966) and often judged too severe for remediation 
in regular educational settings ^ general educators see few autistic 
children. As Martin (1974) has noted, this lack of exposure and under- 
standing is a foundation for forming unfavorable attitudes. 

Educating autistic children in the least restrictive environment 
seldom means inclusion in all activities of a regular class. A more 
likely beginning is the inclusion of special classes for autistic children 
in a regular public school with, perhaps, some planned contact with the 
other children during nonacademic activities. To the extent that school 
personnel are uncertain and apprehensive about the inclusion of autistic 
children in public school programs^ a less than optimal climate for the 
education of these children is likely to prevail. However^ reports of 
methods for fostering favorable teacher attitudes toward mainstreaminq 
nonautistie handicapped children do exist (e.g., Gregory, 1979; Mandell & 
Strain, 1978) and may be adaptable to situations involving autistic 
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children. 

In order to assess the prevailing attitudes in a school or to eval- 
uate attitude ehanqe as a fuhctibh of inservice training or other inter- 
ventions, a reliable attitude measurement tool is necessary. However, 
few appropriate options exist. Drlansky (1979) reported a method for 
measuring attitudes toward children with a variety of exceptionalities, 
but he reported no data oh reliability or validity. Other authors have 
developed scales for measuring attitudes toward mentally retarded chil- 
dren in schools (Mandell & Strain, 1978; Siperstein & Gottlieb, 1978), 
but these are hot ideally suited for at least two reasons, to the 
assessment of attitudes toward autistic children in public schools. 
First, as pointed out above, autistic children may be viewed by regular 
educators with particular apprehension and may consequently evoke quali- 
tatively different attitudes than do other types of handicapped children 
who are more familiar to teachers. Second, specialists in attitude scale 
construction argue for the specificity of measurement scales. That is, 
scales which are more specific with respect to the attitudes or beliefs 
which they assess tend to yield more accurate predictions of specific 
behaviors, therefore* it follows that, all else being equal, a scale 
measuring attitudes toward autistic children in public schools should 
yield more accurate predictions of behavior toward autistic children 
than would a more global scale. 
The Scale 

A scale which satisfies many of the above criteria has recently been 
developed. The Autism Attitude Scale for Teachers (AAST) was developed 
as a means of assessing the attitudes of teachers whose schools were 
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about to receive autistic pupils for the first time and evaluatihq the 
effect of inservice traihing for those teachers. The scale consists of 
two seven-item alternate forms which correlate .84 with one another. 
The alpha reliability coefficients (Nunnally, 1957) for Form A, Form 
and the 14 items combined Into a single form are -85, .78, and .91, 
respectively. The items of the scale were selected from a pool of over 
40 items intended to tap attitudes toward tne inclusion of autistic 
children in public schools. These items were evaluated by seven profes- 
sionals experienced in v/orkinq with autistic children; changes, additioas, 
and deletions to the list were made by these experts. The revised list, 
which contained 32 items, was administered (in a form which asked for 
level of agreement or disagreement with each item) to 95 regular education 
teachers from five separate schools. The 14-item subset retained from 
this revised list was selected on the basis of its high correlation (.97) 
with the larger set of items and the degree to which items could be 
grouped into two comparable forms. As another means of determining the 
comparability of the alternate forms, the scores, on each of the forms, 
of teachers at two of the five schools were compared separately from the 
larger subject pool, this procedure^ in effect, constituted a quasi- 
replication of the findings obtained from the entire sample. In neither 
school did the teachers* scores on the two forms differ significantly. 

In additidh* a comparison of AAST scores between "known groups'* was 
conducted as a test of the scale's validity. If the scale is valid, 
individuals whose behavior reflects positive attitudes toward autistic 
children and their inclusion in regular public schools should score sig- 
hlfieantiy higher on the AAST than individuals whose behavior does not 
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suggest a clearly positive attitude. A comparison between 42 special 
education teachers or teacher aides who had shown favorable attitudes by 
specifically choosing to work with autistic children and the general 
education teachers discussed above did, in fact, yield a highly signifi- 
cant difference. The average AAST scores of the special educators were 
28.3 and 28. 9^ on Forms A and respectively, while the corresponding 
scores for the regular teachers were 20.4 and 21.0. For Form 
t (118) = 13.08; for Form B, ± (118) = 13.52; p<.e0ei in both cases. 
Therefore* the processes used in the development of the AAST have yielded 
a scale that (a) is brief, (b) is reliable, (c) can be used as two alter- 
nate forms or a single extended form, (d) is hidhly representative of the 
types of guestions experts consider appropriate for assessing attitudes 
toward autistic children in public schools, and (e) accurately reflects 
known differences in attitudes. 
Conclusion 

As more autistic children are educated in public schools, the atti- 
tudes of regular class teachers become more important to consider, and 
the need to assess these attitudes becomes a practical concern. The AAST 
is a reliable and brief means of assessing these attitudes. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR USING ALTERNATE VERSUS 
COMBINED FORMS OF THE 
AAST 



The AAST may be used as a single 14-item qaestibnnaire or ns two alternate 
forms (Form A and Form B) consisting of se^en items each. The choice ef 
alternate or combined (14-item} forms depends on the objectives of the 
researcher or administrator. Below are a few examples of situations in 
which the AAST might be used and suggestions for its adniriistration. 

1. ASSESSING GROUPS' ATTITUDES ON A ONE-TIME BASIS BNLY. In some 
instances, the AAST is to be used to assess attitudes of a group or groups 
and there is honWehtion of reassessing their attitudes. This might be 
the case, for example, if a researcher wanted to compare scores of special 
educaf on teachers to the "baseline" scdres.dftheregular education 
teachers who v^re used in the development of the AASI- The data of interest 
are the average scores of the two different groups of teachers. Neither 
q*^oup will he reassessed at some later time. In an instance such as this^ 
using the full 14-item version of the AAST may be most advantageous , s ince 
the AASl, like all such scales, yields more reliable data when more items 
are included. 

2. ASSESSING GRANGE IN A GROUP OVER TIME. Another situation in which 
the AATT i^iqht be used is to measure changes in a group'? attitude from 
one occasion to^another. Typically , this comparison is intended to measure 
the effect on attitudes of some event (such as inserv ice training) which 
occvgrs between the first and second administrations of the AAST . In this 
iKltance the availability of alternate forms (A and B) of the AAST is 
helpful. If identical questidhnai res are administered to a group of indiv- 
iduals on two separate occasions, the respondents may * on the second 
occasion, remember their previous answers and ansv^er the same way again. 

If alternate forms consisting of diffei^ent iten^s are given, the likelihood 
of respondents* trying to match their previous answers is reduced, and they 
are more likely to ansv/or on the basis of their actual beliefs and attitudes. 

Although Forms A and B of the AAiJ: were designed so as to yield equiv- 
alent information even though di ffereht items are used, a cai:tious researcher 
miqht wish to take an additio:na', precaution. Hather than giv:^nn all of the 
respondents one form on the first -occasion and _the other on the second, the 
fonns can be counterbalanced. That is, half of 'he subjects can be given 
only Form A during the first administration and then only Form B during the 
second, while the other half receives B first, ^nd then In this way, any 
differences In scores which are due to di fferer.ces between forms will not 
be nistaken for^di f Terences du^ to whatever tred^-.irent nccjrrf^d between ad- 
m?ni^: tr.U^ons of the AAST. 



3. ASSESSING CHANGE BOTH BETWEEN GROUPS AT THE SAME TIME AND WITHIN 
A SINGLE GROUP AT DIFFERENT TIMES, . Occasiohany , a coubihati jri of . both 
of the above objectives is desirable, '^dr exaniple, a researcher night want 
to test two different groups ini tial ly, provide inservice training to only 
one grdUp^ and then retest both. In this way, the an^ount of change which 
occurred during the inservice training can be compared to the amount of 
change over the same time period in a group not receiving tho inservice 
training. In this instance, using the AAST as described in ^2 above. is 
probably best. Thut is, for each groups half of the respondents would 
first receive Form A and the, the second time. Form B. The other half of 
each group would receive B first, then A. 

4. ASSESSING CHANGES IN ATTITUDES OVER AN E XTENDED P.ERIOD_OF_TIME . 

If the time between the first and second admihistratibn of the^MSi is 
fairly long (i.e., a few months or .morejj it is unlikely that respondents 
will reiiiember their answers to Individual items for that long a time. 
Therefore, using the entire 14-item version is probably advisable. This 
circumstance might arise, for example, if attitudes were to be assessed 
:n new teachers initially when they taught their first group of autistic 
children and again at the beginning oF the next school year. 
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2. 
3. 



rdehtificatibh number (last six digits of sbcial 
security number) / / / / / / / 

Date 



Which applies to you (please check one only) 



a) I have jllst completed an in-service training 
workshop aimed at teaching -educatcrs more 
about autism. 



b) I completed a workshop of this type earlier 
this school year (several weeks ago). 

c) I have Just begun or will soon be participating 
in a workshop of this, type. 

d) I have not, been to this type of workshop' and I 
don't know of any plans to have one in the near 
future. 



ilave you filled dut_ this questionnaire and the 
attached belief scale (either Form a or Form b) 
before? (check- all that af 



No 



Yes, before or during a workshop on autism, 

Yes, after a workshop on autism, 

5. Wh.it is yeur educational role? (pleasa cheek only one) 
General Education Teacher 

Special Education Teacher 

Sch :ii Psychologist 

preacher Aide ' 

Principal 

otner (specify) - 



in what level school do you work? (please cheek only one) 
_ Primary 

--Or. High or middle school 
iligh School 

^ Other (specify)— 



1 0 



PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 
IN THE SPACES 
BELOW 



r 2 "3 "4 5 5 



8 9 10 11 12 13 



15 



7 18 19 



22 



7. How long have you been an educator? 
— Less than one year 

One to two years 

two to five years 

— _ rive to ten years 
More than ten years 

8. What types of exposure have you had to exceptional 
children? (check all that apply) 

__ Taught a special class 

Taught some exceptional children who were 

mains treamed into my regular class 

Volunteer work with exceptional children 

__ indirect contact with exceptional children who 
were in other classes of my school 

Learned about exceptional children in ebllege 

courses 

.,one of the above 



PtEASE.DO NOT_WRITE 
IN THE SPACES 
BELOW 



24 



26 27 28 29 30 31 
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BEtlEF SEAbE INSTRUCTIONS 



On the following pages(s) you will ^ind a list of sentences. Each 
sentence is a statement about a belief. Beside each sentence is a set 
of numbers which range from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). 
For each sentence you should circle the number that shows how much you 
disagree or agree with the sentence. The more strongly you agree with 
tfife sentence, the higher Will be the number you circle. 

Please make stire that yeu answer every item and that you circle 
only one number per item. As much as you can, try to respond to, each 
item independently. When making your choice, do not be influenced by 
your previous choices. It is important that you respond according to 
your actual beliefs and not according to hbW you feel you should believe. 



Belief Scale (a) 
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5 



Only teachers with extensive special educa- 
tion training can help an autistic child. 

Mealtime behaviors of autistic children 
are disruptiveand negatively influence 

the behavior of children around them. 12 3 4 5 



Schools with both normal and autistic 

children enhance the learning experiences - - - - - 

of normal children. 12 3 4 5 



Normal children and autistic children 

should be taught in separate schools. 12 3 4 5 

Autistic children can learn from a good 

teacher. 12 3 4 5 



_^.lar schools are too advanced for _ 
autistic children; 12 3 4 5 

I would not want the children_in my class 
to have to put up with autistic school- 
mates. 1 2 3 4 5 



PLEASE DO NOT HARK BELOW THIS LINE 

_i 



33 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 




Belief Scale (b) 



Teachers not speeifieally trained in 
special education should hotbe expected 
to deal with an autistic child. 



0^ 
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to 
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Autistic children are too impaired to 
benefit from the activities of a normal 
school . 



2 3 4 5 



Schools with both normal and autistic 
children enhance the learning experiences 
of autistic children. 



2 3 4 5 



If I had the choice, I would teach in a 
school in which there were no autistic 
chi Idren. 



2 3 4 5 



A good teacher can do a lot to help an 
autistic child. 



2 3 4 5 



Autistic children cannot socialize well _ 
enough to profit from contact with normal 
children. 



1 2 3 4 5 



It's unfair to ask teachers to accept 
autistic children into their school. 



2 3 4 5 



PLEASE DO NOT MARK BELOW THIS LINE 
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